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the storehouses stretching all the way from Tower Bridge to a
distance of twenty miles below London Bridge.
As the Thames must remain open to traffic all the time, the only
way to handle the shipping was by building docks and warehouses
along both sides of the river. Americans who want to know what
international commerce really means should visit these London
docks. It will give them the feeling that New York is after all still
some sort of a provincial village, a little too far removed from the
main highways of trade. Eventually this may change; the centre
of commerce seems to be moving westward. But London still is
supreme in her knowledge of die technique of foreign trade,
while New York is only beginning to learn the rudiments.
But I am digressing and must return for a moment to the
English * plain' of 1500. Its entire southern rim consisted of hills.
In the extreme west lay Cornwall and Devon> similar in many
ways to Brittany, from which it was separated by the English
Channel. Cornwall is a curious land where the Celtic tongue
maintained itself until two centuries ago, and where strange stone
monuments, in all respects resembling those of Brittany, support
the theory that once upon a time all these regions must have
been inhabited by people of the same race. Cornwall, by the way,
was the first part of England to be discovered by the sailors from
the Mediterranean. The Phoenicians in their quest of lead and
zinc and copper (remember that they flourished at the beginning
of the metal age) used to come as far north as the Scilly Islands,
There they met the savages from the fog-bound mainland and did
their bartering.
Beyond Cornwall lies the Bristol Channel, the 'Wrong
Channel' of the maps of the seventeenth century because skippers
who returned from America were very apt to mistake it for
the English Channel and were then shipwrecked among these
treacherous waters where the tide may rise as high as forty feet.
North of the Bristol Channel lie the mountains of Wales. They
were of no great importance to anybody until the discovery of
their coal and iron beds and of the copper deposits of the nearby
island of Anglesey which turned that part of the country into one
of the richest industrial units of the entire kingdom. Cardiff, an